No. 5. — Notes on Birds from East Siberia and Arctic Alaska, 

By W. Sprague Brooks. 

Introduction. 

In the spring of 1913, several graduates of Harvard University 
organized a hunting expedition in northern waters. Through the 
generous cooperation of Col. John E. Thayer and Prof. Theodore 
Lyman, Mr. Joseph Dixon and the writer had the pleasure of accom- 
panying the expedition as zoological collectors. Our itinerary was 
as follows. 

Leaving Seattle on the power schooner Polar Bear, Capt. L. L. 
Lane in command, we proceeded up the “inside” passage of south- 
eastern Alaska, stopping for a few hours at Woevvodsky and Kupreanof 
Islands on April 9 and 10, and at two points on Icy Straits April 11 
and 12. Thence to the Semidi Islands on April 18 and 19, and from 
there to several points along the Alaskan peninsula where little time 
for work was at our disposal. 

Obtaining a few supplies at LTnalaska we proceeded to Copper 
Island arriving on May 6. Here the snow was too deep for travelling 
and in two days we left for Bering Island where winter conditions also 
caused much trouble. 

May 10 found us at Petropavlovsk and from this date to May 27 
we worked on the Kamchatkan coast from Petropavlovsk to Cape 
Africa. At the latter point ice conditions prevented further travel 
in a northerly direction and we crossed Bering Sea to St. Lawrence 
Island. This Island and the Chukchi Peninsula of Siberia were the 
centre of our activities during June, including a brief stop at Big 
Diomede Island in Bering Strait. 

In July our work on the Siberian shore was extended to Cape 
Serdze from which point we crossed to Cape Lisburne, Alaska, and 
Point Barrow arriving at the latter Point on July 24. The favorable 
ice conditions east of Point Barrow soon ceased and we encountered 
every possible unfavorable condition of ice and weather during August, 
finally being forced to go into winter quarters at Humphrey Point, 
Alaska, after nearly losing the vessel. Humphrey Point lies about 
thirty-five miles west of the Alaskan-Canadian boundary. Though 
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frozen in on September 3, we were not settled in our camp on tlie 
sand spit until October 5 . 

On March 2, 1914, Mr. Dixon and I went to Demarcation Point 
five miles west of the boundary where I remained until July 20; IVIr. 
Dixon returned to Humphrey Point on May 1, to collect until the ice 
broke up. 

Both localities are low slightly rolling wastes of tundra, the five 
hundred foot contour at the foot hills of the Endicott Mountains being 
twelve miles from the coast at Demarcation Point, and some fifteen 
miles farther at Humphrey Point. 

At the former point there were many pools and ponds but contrary 
to expectations it proved to be a poor resort for breeding birds. Our 
notes on the arrival of water fowl are unimportant, for these birds first 
arrive in the open leads off shore before the snow is melted from the 
tundra. To go on the ice in spring is a hazardous undertaking, for it is 
obviously less strong than in winter, and a sudden off shore gale, so 
prevalent in this region, is very liable to break the ice Ijetween one 
and the beach, rendering the situation very dangerous. 

The spring and early summer of 1914 were very cold and foggy, the 
ice remaining intact about the Point until July 19, when the whaling 
ship Belvedere broke loose from the floe ice in w'hich she wintered 
and passed about eight miles off shore. 

On July 26, 1 left on the trading schooner Anna Olga, that w intered 
at Clarence Bay, as ice conditions forced me to believe that being 
picked up by the Polar Bear was a matter of considerable doubt. 
Mr. Dixon remained with the Polar Bear reaching Nome shortly 
after my arrival on the revenue cutter Bear which brought me from 
Point Barrow. 

The extreme kindness of Dr. Rudolph M. Anderson, leader of the 
southern division of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, and of Captain 
Cottle of the whaling ship Belvedere added greatly to the pleasure 
and success of our sojourn on the Arctic coast of Alaska. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Outram Bangs of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, and ]Mr. H. C. Oberholser of the U. S. National 
Museum for generous assistance in working on the collection. 

The unfortunate loss of Mr. Dixon’s excellent field notes detracts 
greatly from the value of the paper. 
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Tetraonidae. 

Lagopus l.\gopus albus (Gmelin). 

WILLOW PTARMIGAN. 

During the first half of August, 1913, this species was abundant along^ 
the shores of Camden Bay, Alaska. At Humphrey Point during the 
same season they were often seen in small numbers late in September 
and early in October when they left for the mountains to spend the 
winter. 

At Demarcation Point, a flock of about twenty, the first arrivals on 
the coast in the spring of 1914, were seen on April 6. These birds 
were in good condition and unusually wild. The day was hazy and 
for the first time that yeai* there were evidences of thawing in shel- 
tered spots with a southern exposure. During hazy weather when the 
whole landscape appears as a white mass with no shadows, ptarmigan 
in winter plumage are well protected for their feathers are not a pure 
white but seem to take on the same reflected colors as the snow. 
At a distance during flight the black tail feathers soon fail to attract 
the eye for there are many dark patches of exposed ground upon the 
wind swept tundra. 

Willow Ptarmigan were found near the Point in considerable numbers 
until about the tenth of May when they began retiring to the foot hills. 
Very few were in pairs up to this time. During the day the flock about 
the Point could be found somewhere in the immediate vicinity scratch- 
ing about in the snow for willow plants, on the twigs of w’hich they 
seemed to feed exclusively. At night they would roost in the protected 
holes and angles of a pressure ridge close to the shore. 

Only once did I note any signs of courting. On Alay 1, 1 saw a male 
running to and fro in front of a female, his breast pufled out and low- 
ered close to the ground and tail elev ated. The female appeared 
indifferent, but when her suitor finally flew out to the ice and with 
much cackling, had travelled about two hundred yards she followed. 

After the middle of May I could find no Willow Ptarmigan near the 
Point, and saw none except a pair June 4, about three miles back on 
the tundra. The nest was not found. 

Males taken early in April were acquiring summer plumage on the 
neck and head, but none in full plumage were found until late in June. 

No summer plumage was noted in females until early in May, but 
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the change is more rapid than in the males, for a female in full summer 
plumage was taken on June 4. 

During the last three days of September 1913, some males taken at 
Humphrey Point were entirely white except for a few browm feathers 
on the crown and sides of the head. Females taken at the same 
time were, with one exception, far less advanced towards full winter 
plumage. 

Lagopus lagopus alexandrae Grinnell. 

Alexander’s ptarmigan. 

Quite common but exceedingly wild at Portage Bay, Alaska Penin- 
sula, April 21, 1913. Seven were preserved. 

Lagopus rupestris rupestris (Gmelin). 

ROCK PTARMIGAN. 

This is an abundant species on the coast from Camden Bay to the 
Mackenzie River delta during the spring and late summer after the 
breeding season which is spent in the foot hills of the Endicott Moun- 
tains. 

At Demarcation Point the first of this species seen in the spring of 
1914 was a pair on May 4*. Their late arrival here was a matter of 
chance I believe, for at Humphrey Point, they were seen much earlier. 

They seem to pair earlier than the Willow Ptarmigan, for while the 
latter were about in good-sized flocks the former were mostly paired 
or in groups of three to five. They were very tame in most cases, 
and this I do not understand for the Eskimo has as much oppor- 
tunity to shoot this species as the other. Sometimes both species 
were seen together but very seldom. 

The males are quite pugnacious, when in flocks, often pursuing each 
other and going through antics suggesting the young males of domestic 
fowls. 

Rock Ptarmigan exhibit considerable curiosity at times, a trait I 
have not noticed in the Willow Ptarmigan. When one of its kind is 
dead or wounded the rest frequently show great concern and interest 
in the unfortunate one. 

Many times while walking over the tundra I would be startled by 
the rattling call of a male Rock Ptarmigan, and turning about see him 
alight within a few yards of me with tail spread and eye-wattles erect. 
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After strutting about and “showing off” a moment he would busy 
himself searching for food as though no man were in the country. In 
the winter plumage the males are very beautiful. 

The female begins to acquire summer plumage before the male, 
showing brown feathers on the crowTi and ear-coverts by May 6, 
though two observed with binoculars on May 20, revealed no summer 
plumage whatever. On May 8, I took two females, one in full winter 
plumage, the other in a state of transition not observed before. The 
head and neck were white but the right side of the rump and lower 
back had the summer plumage with its border down the middle of 
the back sharply defined. Females in full summer plumage were 
found early in June. 

The earliest male sh(^wing any change was taken May 13, though 
one taken on the 20, showed no change. No opportunity was afforded 
for noting the plumage change in the males for the birds had gone back 
to the foot hills for nesting before acquiring full summer plumage. 

During the latter part of May when most of the snow has gone the 
white males are very conspicuous. They do not roost on the snow 
patches that remain, and while on the tundra their form makes them 
very noticeable though the color might suggest a small bit of snow. 
For at least a month nature gives this bird little protection. 

Beside a large series of birds from Camden Bay, Humphrey Point, 
Demarcation Point, and near Herschel Island, two males were taken 
at East Cape, Siberia, June 16, 1913, and a female at Portage Bay, 
Alaska Peninsula, April 21, 1913. The males from East Cape show 
summer plumage on the crown, nape, and sides of head. 


Lagopus rupestris dixoni Grinnell. 
dixon’s ptarmigan. 

About three hundred were seen April 12, 1913, at Muir Inlet, 
Glacier Bay, Alaska. A series of five was preserved. 


Lagopus ridgwayi Stejneger. 

Several were seen on the mountain side at Copper Island, May 7, 
1913. Dr. J. S. Kalinin who resides there and takes great interest in 
the local bird life stated that some years they were quite plentiful 
and during others absent. No doubt this is due to the blue foxes 
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which are plentiful on the Island. Lying at anchor near one of the 
cliffs we could see a number of these foxes threading their way along 
the face of the precipice. 


Lagopus leucurus leucurus (Swainson). 

WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN. 

A few were seen in company with about three hundred L. rupestris 
dixoni at Muir Inlet, Glacier Bay, Alaska, April 1 2, 1913. Two males 
and a female were preserved. 


Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus (Ridgway). 

SOOTY GROUSE. 

Several were seen about Point Gustavus, Glacier Bay, April 11, 
1913. A pair was taken. 


Gaviidae. 

Gavia stellata (Pontoppidan). 

RED-THROATED LOON. 

This species was noted in small numbers about a large marsh on the 
w’est side of Providence Bay, East Siberia, June 19 and 20, 1913. 

During the last week in June they w^ere found breeding on the 
southern side of St. Lawrence Island where two sets of eggs w'ere 
taken on June 27, 1913. A number of nests were found that appeared 
to have been robbed by Glaucous Gulls. 

At Cape Serdze, East Siberia, several were seen July 17, 18, 1913. 

None wTre seen at Demarcation Point in 1914 until June 12, when 
a female w'as secured. Though I could find no nests, tw’o pair at least 
remained in the vicinity of the Point during my stay. 

This species is the tamest of the loons and instead of stealing 
quietly aw’ay w'hen one is at their nest they fly immediately and circ- 
ling about above one’s head utter continually their harsh cry “ kark- 
kark-kark.” This cry can be heard almost any time through the day 
or night where this bird is breeding. 
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Gavia PACIFICA (Lawrence). 

PACIFIC LOON. 

This is the most abundant of the loons at Demarcation Point where 
it was first noted on June 3; a pair in a pond, and five flying east. 

As other writers have remarked this bird delights in making the 
most hideous noises imaginable while on the water. On still calm 
nights one often hears a heart rending wailing on the distant waste 
of tundra, as of a child in agony. Another sound which, though I 
heard it many times, never failed to startle me; a bird would often 
be concealed in the aquatic vegetation along the margin of a pontl, 
< and when within a few feet of the bird it would utter a piercing shriek, 
just as it was diving under water. These weird sounds had a great 
effect on the expedition’s cook who occasionally took short excursions 
after ducks for the table. One day he returned in a state of consider- 
able agitation with the report that far back on the tundra he had 
heard the groans of a dying man but could find no one. Thereafter 
his peregrinations from the kitchen seldom extended beyond the 
wood pile. 

Many of the birds are mated on arriving at Demarcation Point 
and they soon select a pond suitable for nesting about which one or 
both of the birds can generally be found at any hour. The size of 
the pond seems to be immaterial provided there is sufficient space 
for taking wing. A Red-throated Loon requires less space than a 
Pacific Loon to leaVe the water. 

The nest of the Pacific Loon is composed of a pile of roots and 
stems of aquatic vegetation placed in a patch of water weeds that 
grow in abundance about the margins of many of the ponds. The 
whole affair is very wet and soggy. 

Until the surrounding vegetation has grown to a considerable height 
the black and white back of the brooding bird is very conspicuous, 
though on one’s approach she lies very flat and extends the head and 
neck straight out over the water. When disturbed, the bird slides 
from the nest and disappearing under the water does not come to the 
surface until the cover of some grass has been reached some fifty 
yards distant, from which she quietly watches the intruder. 

Fresh eggs were taken July 4, and eggs slightly incubated on Julj^ 
G and 7. 

Specimens of this species were taken in Camden Bay, August, 1913,. 
and Providence Bay, E. Siberia, June 18, 1913. 

We saw no evidence of G. arctica. 
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Gavia adamsi (Gray). 

YELLOW-BILLED LOON. 

This species was quite conmion at Humphrey Point during 1914, 
]Mr. Dixon preserving nine males and five females. At Demarcation 
Point I took only two, for with the exception of three or four birds, 
those I saw were on large ponds far back on the tundra or high in air 
some distance from the coast. At Humphrey Point they were com- 
mon by the shore. 

We found no evidence of their breeding near the coast, and the 
Eskimo believe that they nest in large lakes on the other side of the 
mountains. 

None were noted until early June, Mr. Dixon securing the first 
specimen, a female, on June 3. 

Procellariidae. ' 

Oceanodroma furcata (Gmelin). 

FORKED-TAILED PETREL. 

Fork-tailed Petrels were common in Bering Sea, May 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 1913, from Cape Zhipanov, Kamchatka to St. Lawrence Island. 
A pair taken at Copper Island, May 24 was purchased. 


PuFFiNUS tenuirostris (Temiiiinck). 

SLENDER-BILLED SHEARWATER. 

We did not observe this species but a male taken at Copper Island, 
May 29, was purchased. 

Fulmarus glacialis glupischa Stejneger. 

PACIFIC FULMAR. 

Pacific Fulmars were first observed and taken about seventy miles 
southeast of Seward, Alaska, on April 16, 1913. On April 18, they 
were common in Shelikof Strait, Alaska, sailing gracefully about in a 
tremendous gale that forced us to seek shelter at the Semidi Islands. 
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About the .cliffs of Copper Island, on ]May 0, 1913, they were abun- 
dant and specimens were secured. 

During the last week in May we noted quite a number on Bering 
Sea as we were crossing from Cape Zhipanov, Kamchatka to St. 
Lawrence Island, at about latitude 5S° N. 


Fulmarus rodgersi Cassin. 
rodger’s fulmar. 

Rodger’s Fulmar was quite common May 27, 2S, 1913, in Bering 
Sea in the vicinity of 174° E., 5S°N, The species was abundant dur- 
ing June at the mouth of Providence Bay. 

Three males taken at Copper Island, April 3, May 3, and July 27, 
were purchased. 


Diomedeidae. 

Diomedea albatrus Pallas. 
short-tailed albatross. 

One Short-tailed Albatross was seen a short distance Northeast of 
Attu Island on May 2, 1913. On the following day four were seen 
when in sight of the same Island. 


Diomedea nigripes Audubon. 
black-footed albatross. 

During the second week of September, 1914, while en route from 
Unalaska to Seattle a group of about a dozen Black-footed Albatrosses 
followed the vessel from Akitan Pass to the lower part of Vancouver 
Island. 

Alcidae. 

Uria lomvia arra (Pallas). 

Pallas’s murre. 

Seen in great abundance about Bering Sea. On April 26, 1913, a 
great migration was arriving at Bogoslof Island, the birds flying high 
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until dose to the Island, and descending in the disorderly zigzag 
manner of the Old Squaw. 

Specimens were taken at Copper Island, Petropavlovsk, East Cape, 
Siberia, and St. Lawrence Island. 

A few w^ere seen on July 19, 1913, about eighty miles south of 
Wrangel Island. 


Cepphus mandti (Mandt). 

mandt’s guillemot. 

The only one of this species observed was a male shot by Mr. Dixon 
on July 19, 1913, about eighty miles south of Wrangel Island. 

Cepphus columba Pallas. 

PIGEON GUILLEMOT. 

Abundant about Bering Sea wLerever cliffs w'ere to be found. 

Our collection contains specimens from Copper Island, Cape 
Shipunski, and East Cape. 

Cepphus carbo Pallas. 

SOOTY GUILLEMOT. 

A male of this species was taken at Cape Shipunski, May 21, 1913, 
We saw' no others. 

Synthliborhamphus ANTIQUES (Gmelin). 

ANCIENT MURRELET. 

We saw' no Ancient Murrelets. Our collection contains a purchased 
pair taken at Copper Island, May 29 and June 30, — , and a juvenile 
male from Bering Island without data. 

Aethia cristatella (Pallas). 

CRESTED AUKLET. 

This species w'as common about St. LawTence Island (Cape Chi- 
bukak), June 3, 1913, and about Providence Bay, Siberia, and Bering 
Strait, in June, 1913. 

Specimens were taken at St. LawTence Island and East Cape. 
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Aethia pusilla (Pallas). 

LEAST AUKLET. 

This is the most abundant bird of northern Bering Sea. We found 
them in enormous numbers at St. Lawrence Island, Providence Bay, 
East Cape, and Big Diomede Island. At the latter place on June 15, 
1913, there were literally swarms of Least Auklets; the air was full 
of them, the rocks covered with them, and judging from the noise 
every hole and crack in the rocks contained one or more. They go 
further inland from the cliffs here than either the Crested or Paroquet 
Auklets. 

They make a considerable variety of noises, the least common of 
which is a note suggesting the call note of a Red-winged Blackbird. 
I have heard them utter it while on the wing on the breeding ground. 

A large series of specimens was taken at St. Lawrence Island, East 
Cape, and Big Diomede Island. Specimens from Copper Island and 
Bering Island were purchased including a female taken July 19, 1910, at 
Bering Island. 


Phaleris psittacula (Pallas). 

PAROQUET AUKLET. 

Observed wherever the two preceding species were noted but by 
far the least common of the three. 

Specimens were taken at East Cape, Siberia. A male taken at 
Copper Island, July 24 was purchased. 

This species is much tamer than the Crested Auklet. 

Lunda cirrhata (Pallas). 

TUFTED PUFFIN. 

The collection contains specimens from Cape Shipunski, East Cape, 
Copper Island, and Bering Island. 


Fratercula coRNicuL^vrA (Xaumann). 

HORNED PUFFIN. 

We found this an abundant species at all the suitable localities 
visited in northern Bering Sea. Specimens were secured at East Cape. 
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Laridae. 

Sterna paradisaea Brunnich. 

ARCTIC TERN. 

A colony of about twenty-five pairs was found breeding on a sand 
spit in the large lagoon on the south side of St. Lawrence Island in 
June 1913. Several sets of eggs taken June 25 showed that incuba- 
tion had started. 

One pair was seen at Cape Serdze, Siberia, July 17, 1913. A few 
were about the ice in Camden Bay, Alaska, during the last of July and 
early in August 1913. 

The first noted at Demarcation Point in 1914 was a single bird 
seen May 31. With the exception of about twenty seen on June 8,. 
during a heavy snow storm, there were never more than three or four 
about. They must have bred in the vicinity, but I could find no nests 
and came to the conclusion that they may have nested on Icy Reef 
across the mouth of Demarcation Bay. 

No Common Terns were seen. 


Sterna longipennis Nordmann. 

A small flock was seen at the edge of the ice near the mouth of a 
small river at Cape Zhipanov, Kamehatka, May 25, 1913. Two 
males were taken. 


Xema sabini (J. Sabine). 

Sabine’s gull. 

We did not see many of Sabine’s Gull during the expedition. 

A few were in Avatcha Bay, Kamchatka during the second w^eek of 
May 1913, and a single male w^as taken at Plover Bay, June 18, 1913. 

Early in August 1913, several were noted about the iee in the vicinity 
of Camden Bay, Alaska. 

The first appearance of this beautiful species during the spring of 
1914 at Demarcation Point was on May 28 when a single bird w-as seen 
flying east. One pair was observed fl^dng about a pond on June 8. 
Several w^ere seen on June 5 and 7, three on June 8, and the last, a 
flock of seven, w^ere travelling east on June 19; these, no doubt, bred 
somewdiere east of Demarcation Point. 
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Mr. Dixon took several specimens at Humphrey Point during the 
early part of June. 

One immature bird was taken at East Cape, August 29, 1914. 


Larus ridibundus Linne. 

A few were seen at the head of Avatcha Bay, during the second 
week of May. The collection contains a male taken at Copper Island, 
May 22, — , purchased. 


Larus schistisagus Stejneger. 

SLATY-BACKED GULL. 

.A few were seen in Avatcha Bay during second week in May and 
about Cape Shipunski where a male was taken May 21, 1913. 


Larus brachyrhynchus Richardson. 

SHORT-BILLED GULL. 

Several gulls were seen on Demarcation Bay, Alaska, July IS, 1914, 
that I referred to this species. No specimens were taken. 


Larus glaucescens Naumann. 

GLAUCOUS-WINGED GULL. 

We found this species breeding at St. Lawrence Island, and Provi- 
dence Bay, eggs taken June 20 at St. Lawrence Island being very 
advanced in incubation. 

A female taken at Copper Island, May 22, is in the purchased 
collection. 

Lar;cjs til\yeri, sp. nov. 

Thayer’s gull. 

I take great pleasure in dedicating this interesting species to Col. 
John E. Thayer whose enthusiasm and generosity have greatly en- 
riched the collections of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
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Type . — Adult male, no. 40330, M. C. Z. Buchanan Bay, Ellesmere 
Land, collected June 10, 1901, by J. S. Warmbath. 

Characters . — About the size of L. kumlieni Brewster, but differing 
in color of mantle, primaries, and having a larger and more heavy bill. 

The color of the mantle is intermediate between kumlieni and 
anjcntatus, darker than the former, lighter than the latter. 

The first primary is broadly tipped with white, the outer web black- 
ish slate (Ridgway’s Nomenclature of color), on the inner web this 
color extends rather less than one half across the web ; second primary 
similar only with subterminal black band and blackish slate on inner 
web more narroM% on the outer web it does not extend as near the base 
of the feather as on the first; third primary with white tip, blackish 
slate on outer web less extensive, on inner web the black is limited to a 
subterminal patch about 35 mm. long extending across web; fourth 
primary with white tip, blackish slate on outer web extending about 
45 mm., on inner web about 20 mm., fifth primary with white tip, 
then subterminal blackish slate band, then narrow poorly defined bar 
of white. 

MeamremenU . — Type, adult male: wing, 406; tail 167; tarsus 65; 
bill 57. 

Description of immature male taken by Joseph Dixon at Griffin 
Point, Arctic Alaska, June 25, 1914. Orig. no. 3752. 

First primary fuscous hair-brown on outer web, lighter on inner web 
changing to a neutral gray, with narrow whitish tip; second primary 
similar but slightly darker on inner web, especially near tip where it 
is as dark as outer web, and extends to outer edge; third primary 
the same; fourth primary similar except that outer web has narrow 
lighter edge, and inner web for the most part neutral gray; fifth 
primary similar but no brown on inner web except a patch near the 
tip which extends across the web. 

The tail feathers are white with subterminal patches of fuscous hair- 
brown varying in size, being smaller on the outer feathers. 

The inner secondaries have light brown areas on outer webs about 
30 mm. long, with pallid neutral gray edges. 

Mr. Warmbath found this species breeding at Buchanan Bay, 
several sets of eggs being in Mr. Thayer’s collection, 

Besides the type there are three females in the M. C. Z. collection 
taken by Mr. Warmbath at the same locality, ahd Mr. Thayer’s 
collection contains a small series. 

Mr. Dixon took an adult female at Demarcation Point, Alaska, 
August 28, 1913. 
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Though there is no data to determine the range of this species it 
must be a \'ery boreal form, and perhaps comparatively small in 
numbers. The Alaskan specimens may have wandered from Elles- 
mere Land, but it seems reasonable to believe that the bird may 
inhabit Prince Patrick, jMelville or Bathurst Islands, nearly all this 
territory being north of 75°. 

Larus hyperboreus Gunnerus. 
glaucous gull. 

Glaucous Gulls were moderately common on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska, and young in the down were found at Camden Bay and on the 
mainland near Herschel Island. 

None were seen at Demarcation Point in the spring of 1914 until 
j\Iay 14. After that two or three might be seen flying about over the 
tundra about every day, but no nest was found. 


Pagophila alba (Gunnerus). 
ivory gull. 

We did not see this bird alive and our collection contains onl}" one 
specimen. It is an adult female found by an Eskimo in a trap he 
had set for white foxes about five miles out on the ice. It was taken 
November 25, 1913, five days after the sun had gone, but seemed fat 
and in good condition. 

Murdoch rarely saw this species at Point Barrow. 


Rissa tridactyla pollicaris Ridgway. 

PACIFIC KITTIWAKE. 

We found the Pacific Kittiwake common on the Commander Islands 
and east coast of Kamchatka during the first three weeks of ]\Iay. 
It was very abundant about Bering Straits and extreme eastern 
Siberia. 

We took specimens at Copper Island, Cape Shipunski, Indian Point, 
and East Cape. 
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Stercorariidae. 

Stercorarius pomarinus (Temminck'). 
pomarine jaeger. 

This species was only identified at Griffin Point, where Mr. Dixon 
took two males and a female during the last week of May 1014. The 
female was in the dark phase of plumage. 

Stercorarius longicaudus Vieillot. 
long-tailed jaeger. 

The first jaegers arrived at Demarcation Point on May 24, a flock 
of seven flying east. They seemed to be of this species but often it is 
impossible to determine them in the field, their best diagnostic char- 
acter being a matter of bill measurements. 

Neither the Long-tailed or Parasitic Jaegers were common at 
Demarcation Point and no nests of either were found. 

Stercorarius parasiticus (Linne). 

PARASITIC jaeger. 

Not common at Demarcation Point. All dark phase birds seen 
were paired with birds in dark plumage. It seems strange that in so 
many cases dark plumaged birds should be mated .if this coloration 
is merely a matter of chance or as some have stated a character of 
immaturity. Mr. Johan Koren found a nest of this species on Kodiak 
Island, Alaska, June 19, 1911, and both birds were in the dark color 
phase (Birds of the Arctic coast of East Siberia. By John E. Thayer 
and Outram Bangs. Proc. N. E. Zool. Club, 1914, 5, p. 12). 


Charadriidae. 

Morinella interpres morinella (Linne). 

RUDDY TURNSTONE. 

We found this bird very rare on the Arctic coast of Alaska. The only 
ones seen in 1913 were four specimens taken in Camden Bay, July 31. 
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Mr. Dixon took two males and two females at Griffin Point, June 
28, 1914. 

I saw one flying east at Demarcation Point, June 5, 1914. 


Squatarola squatarola cynosurae Thayer and Bangs. 

AMERICAN BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 

We found the American Black-bellied Plover quite rare on the 
north coast of Alaska. 

Several, including a pair with a downy young, were observed at 
Collinson Point, August 3, 1913. A few were about on the seventh, 
but by the ninth all but two or three had left. On August 11 several 
were noted on the Hula-hula River. 

At Griffin Point, Mr. Dixon took two males on June 3 and 7, 1914. 

At Demarcation Point the species was noted but once, a single bird 
flying east on June 7, 1914. 

Pluvialis dominicus dominicus (Muller). 

GOLDEN PLOVER. 

Although we found quite a number of Golden Plover about Collin- 
son Point during the first week in August 1913, we did not find the 
bird common between Collinson Point and Herschel Island. 

It was the first wader to reach Demarcation Point; a single female 
was taken on May 21, 1914, most of the other early arrivals were 
males. This female was very thin. Very few were seen during this 
season, possibly only two pair, one of which nested about two miles 
from camp. 

I found this nest on June 25 with three eggs about one quarter 
incubated. The male was on the nest. It took several days to find 
the nest, for the bird would leave when I was a long way off and begin 
running about and feeding as though it had nothing else to do. By 
placing a lump of tundra each day where I first saw the bird I eventu- 
ally. found the "nest, a mere depression in some greenish moss which 
with scattered bits of browm dead vegetation harmonized extraordi- 
narily with the eggs. 

When the bird saw that its nest was finally discovered it showed 
great distress and ran towards me until about twenty paces distant 
where it stood tottering as if about to fall, with one wing raised over 
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its back. In a short time the bird with tail down and a wing dragging 
would walk slowly from me. As I never followed the bird would 
return and totter a while, repeating the same performance several 
times until secured for the proper identification of the eggs. 


Pluvialis dominicus fulvus (Gmelin). 

PACIFIC GOLDEN PLOVER. 

A pair was taken at East Cape, Siberia, July 14, 1913, and a female 
at Cape Serdze July 17, 1913. 


Charadrius mongolus (Pallas). 

MONGOLIAN PLOVER. 

We did not see this plover. Our collection contains five purchased 
specimens from Copper Island; a pair taken June 23, 1912, a pair 
taken June 20, — , and a female taken June IG, — . 


Charadrius hiaticula hiaticula (Linne). 

RINGED PLOVER. 

We saw very few of this species. Two were noted and a male 
taken at Providence Bay, June 4, 1913; two males shot on the north 
side of East Cape, July 15, 1913, and a male and female at Cape 
Serdze, July 17, 1913. The male was with a bird in down. 


Eudromias morinellus (Linne). 

DOTTEREL. 

The only Dotterels seen were three specimens taken at the head of 
Providence Bay (Emma Harbor), June 14, 1913, by Mr. Dixon, and 
on June 17, 1913, farther up the Bay, a pair with two eggs. The eggs 
were fresh. 
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Limosa lapponica baueri Xaumann. 

PACIFIC GODWIT. 

A flock of about twenty was seen on a large marsh on the west 
side of Providence Bay, June 20 and 21, 1913. They were quite 
tame and we took eight, all being males. 

Macrorila.mphus griseus scolopaceus (Say). 
long-billed doavitcher. 

A pair taken by ]Mr. Dixon at Herschel Island, August 20, 1914. 
None were seen at Demarcation Point. 


^IiCROPALAMA HiMANTOPUS (Bonaparte). 

STILT SANDPIPER. 

]\Iy observations at Demarcation Point lead me to believe that there 
is a possibility of the Stilt Sandpiper breeding west of the Mackenzie 
River delta. 

It was first noted on May 23, a single very wild bird feeding about 
a small pool. On jVIay 24 three were seen in a pool, and two more 
were associated with a flock of Pectoral Sandpipers. Ten were seen 
]\Iay 26; two pairs, five in one flock of Pectoral Sandpipers and a 
single bird in another flock. On the following day a pair was seen, 
the next day only one. From this date until June 8 when a pair was 
seen in the grass about a small pond, this species could not be found. 
I felt sure that this was a breeding pair it being so late in the season, 
but with the exception of one bird seen in the same place on June 10 
I saw no more during my stay in the North. 

]\Ir. Dixon secured two males and a female on August 2, 1914, at 
Herschel Island. 

Helodromas solitaries solitaries (Wilson). 

SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 

A female was taken by Mr. Dixon at Griffin Point, June 1, 1914. 
Mr. Bangs and I after careful comparison refer this specimen to the 
eastern form of the Solitary Sandpiper. 
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Heteractitis incanus (Gmelin). 

WANDERING TATLER. 

We did not find this species and only brought back two purchased 
specimens, both females taken at Copper Island, on May 17 and 21, — . 

Actitis hypoleucus (Linne). 

COMMON SANDPIPER. 

The collection contains the skin of a male taken at Copper Island, 
May 24, — . Purchased. 

Trlnga glareola Linne. 

^ WOOD SANDPIPER. 

One pair was taken at Cape Zhipanov, Kamchatka, May 25, 1913. 
The purchased collection contains two males taken at Copper Island, 
May 19, — . These birds agree absolutely with western specimens. 

Ereunetes pusillus (Linne). 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 

Between Collinson Point and Herschel Island this is a common bird. 
It was common at Collinson Point, on August 3 and 9, 1913. A few 
were seen at the delta of the Hula-hula River, August 11, 1913. 

At Demarcation Point it is a common summer resident, the first 
arrivals coming May 22. On that date I saw three, and shot two 
which proved to be males. By May 27 they were common. 

Most of these birds seemed to be paired on arrival, and could be 
found about pools or on the comparatively dry tundra. 

Thirteen nests were found, the first, a set of three fresh eggs being 
taken on June 12. All the nests were essentially alike — mere cavities 
in damp tundra close to a pool, and lined with dry willow leaves. On 
seven nests the female was found, and the male on six. Although the 
male seems to take about an equal share in brooding on the eggs and 
taking care of the young I could not see that he did this at any particu- 
lar time for I would find either sex on the nest at midnight or midday. 
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Neither sex showed any more concern than the other when an in- 
truder was at the nest. In most cases the bird disturbed would 
flutter along a few yards and then remain walking quietly and 
watching. On one occasion, a female made a great disturbance, as 
does Baird’s Sandpiper. Fresh eggs were found as late as June 27 
and a very advanced set was taken on July 6. 

Young in the down were found as early as June 25. Four broods 
were found, and in each case the male was caring for them. 

Twice I carefully brought broods of downy young back to the cabin, 
only to have them die within half an hour, and yet on one occasion 
during a snowstorm I saw a parent bird trying to cover a brood of 
four with very poor success. No doubt they lived, for snow storms 
are a common occurrence during June and July. 

Semipalmated Sandpipers on the breeding grounds are the most 
gentle and interesting birds in the North. 

< Ereunetes MAURI Cabanis. 

WESTERN SANDPIPER. 

The only Western Sandpipers seen on the expedition were three 
specimens taken in East Siberia — a male on the west side of East 
Cape, July 14, 1913, and two males at Cape Serdze, July 16, 1913. 

I have not found a Siberian record for this species. 

Tringites subruficollis (Vieillot). 

BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 

We found no evidence of this species breeding at Demarcation 
Point or Humphrey Point. 

They were first seen on May 20, at Demarcation Point, a flock of 
twenty or more on a low hill near the shore. They were very active, 
pursuing each other about and forming a confused mass of birds. The 
bird pursuing invariably held one or both wings extended straight 
over the body. Two taken from this flock were females. On May 
27, 28 and 29, several pairs were observed about this hill; three were 
taken at Collinson Point, August 3. 

The protective coloration of the Buff-breasted Sandpiper is remark- 
able; it is difficult to see one at a short distance even when moving 
slowly. 
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Calidris leucophaea (Pallas). 
sanderling. 

The only Sanderling seen was an adult female taken at Demarca- 
tion Point, August 30, 1913. 

Eurynoriiynchus pygmaeus (Linne). 

SPOON-BILL SANDPIPER. 

This interesting species was observed both at Providence Bay and 
Cape Serdze. 

Its status at Providence Bay we failed to ascertain for its coloring 
and actions agree so with Pisobia minuta ruficollis that we did not 
discover its presence until June 20, after which we only had part of a 
night to continue our work on this Bay. 

The males of both species during the nesting season have a habit 
of rising to a height of forty or fifty feet and flying a short distance 
by a series of dips, then hovering a moment with rapidly beating wings, 
and slowly descending to the ground uttering a pretty, twittering 
song. The only difference between the actions of these species was 
that the Spoon-bill Sandpiper seemed to ascend to a greater height be- 
fore singing the flight song. ' 

A glint of light on the flat surface of the bill finally betrayed the 
bird and on the night of June 22, 1913, Mr. Dixon discovered on a 
large marsh on the west side of Providence Bay a nest containing two 
eggs. The male was on the nest. It seems improbable that more 
than three or four pairs were about this marsh. 

At Cape Serdze, we also observed Spoon-bill Sandpipers near the en- 
trance of a large lagoon. Here there were only seven or eight pairs in 
two small marshy areas on either side of the entrance. A brood of three 
downy young was taken on July 17, the male being with them at the 
time. 

Pisobia minuta ruficollis Seebohn. 

EASTERN LEAST STINT. 

The Eastern I^east Stint was seen at Providence Bay and Cape 
Serdze. 

At the head of Providence Bay a few pairs were breeding. Two 
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sets of fresh eggs, numbering three and four respectively were taken 
on June 11, 1913; the male incubating one and the female the other. 
Both birds when disturbed fluttered off the nest like other sandpipers. 
The nests were cavities on small mounds of tundra lined with dry 
willow" leaves. 

A dowmy young w"ith the male was taken at Cape Serdze, July 16, 
1913. Its plumage agrees absolutely wdth that of minuta as described 
by Sharpe, in the Catalogue of birds of the British Museum, 24, p. 541. 
The shorter interscapulars which are just show"ing through the down 
in this specimen, are black wdth rufous margins, the longer have 
white edges w ith a slight mixture of rufous. 

PisoBiA MINUTILL.\ (Vieillot). 

LEAST SANDPIPER. 

At Demarcation Point, on June 5, 1914, 1 saw" three small sandpipers 
flying east that I am convinced w"ere this species. 

PiSOBIA DAJMACENSIS (Horsficld). 

LONG-TOED STINT. 

This uncommon bird w'as observed by us at Capes Shipunski and 
Zhipanov, Kamchatka. At the former locality three w"ere seen and 
a pair taken on May 21, 1913. Several were seen at Cape Zhipanov, 
on May 25, 1913, and a female taken. Two females from Copper 
Island taken j\Iay 25, — , w"ere purchased. 

PISOBIA TEMxMiNCKii (Leisler). 

TEMMINCK’s STINT. 

A few w’ere seen at Cape Serdze, July 17*and 18, 1913, where a 
series of adults and dowmy young was secured. 

PisoBiA PECTORALis (Say). 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 

Although this is a common bird throughout Arctic Alaska in 
general, it bred very sparingly in the vicinity of Humphrey and De- 
marcation Points. 
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At the latter place they were first seen May 23, about twenty-five, 
in pairs and small groups. In the early spring they are about the 
pools and seldom on the more dry tundra as they are in late summer. 
All were paired by IVIay 29. 

Though I had read the excellent descriptions of the breeding habits 
of this bird by Murdoch and Nelson I was very much astonished at the 
volume and ventriloquial quality of the hooting of the male, and on 
first hearing the sound I did not believe it came from so small a bird 
as a sandpiper. 

Several scattered pairs bred in the vicinity of Demarcation Point, 
three sets of four eggs each being found. Eggs about one quarter 
incubated were found on June 21 and 25. A set about to hatch was 
taken June 26. 

I had considerable difficulty in finding the first nest for the bird 
incubating (the female in each case) acted quite differently from other 
waders with which I am familiar. 

On approaching the vicinity of the nest the bird would leave it 
quietly and walk slowly about feeding and showing no excitement 
whatever. This happened several times until I decided to watch the 
bird and see if by any chance she might have a nest. In a short time 
she walked to a bunch of grass a few feet from me and settled on the 
nest. Even while I was packing away the eggs she showed no concern. 
I had precisely the same experience with the other two nests. 

All the nests were cavities lined with dry willow leaves, and well 
concealed in comparatively long grass near pools. 

This species was common about Collinson Point early in August, 
1913, and three specimens were taken at Cape Serdze July 17, 1913. 
At Herschel Island Mr. Dixon found them abundant during the early 
part of August 1914. 


PiSOBIA BAIRDI (Coues). 

Baird’s sandpiper. 

Several pairs of Baird’s Sandpipers bred in the vicinity of Demarca- 
tion Point, where they arrived in pairs on May 23. They were seen 
equally on dry and wet tundra. 

Only once did I note any courtship activity. On this occasion 
(May 24), the male would fly a few feet above the female, while she 
rested on the ground, with quick erratic wing strokes suggesting a 
Nighthawk. Frequently he would alight and raise the wings high 
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over the back as a gull does before folding them. Then with the 
forearms perpendicular, the primaries would be slowly raised and 
lowered like a pump handle, generally lowered to right angles with the 
forearms, sometimes lower. Not a sound was uttered. 

Two nests were found, each containing four eggs and about one 
quarter incubated on June 12 and 14, 1914. Murdoch found them 
nesting rather later than other waders at Point Barrow, but my ex- 
perience at Demarcation Point was quite the opposite, for here they 
were the first to breed. A female taken June 2, had a fully formed 
and colored egg about ready to lay. Both of the above nests were 
on dry, well-drained tundra near the bases of knolls. The nests 
were like the other sandpipers, and lined with dry willow leaves, 
but the cavities were less deep than those of the Semipalmated 
Sandpiper. 

The female was on one nest and the male on the other. The former 
left the nest when I was some distance away and flying directly 
towards me alighted within a few feet. While I was at the nest she 
walked hurriedly about close by constantly uttering a plaintive “ weet- 
weet-weet” always repeated three times. Occasionally she would 
take a short flight about me and utter a note very similar to the 
rattling call of the Pectoral Sandpiper. 

The male when disturbed acted quite differently. He sat closer 
and on leaving the nest showed the greatest concern, dragging a 
“broken” wing in the most distressing manner. 

In neither case was the mate about as frequently occurs with the 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Baird’s Sandpipers were found common by Mr. Dixon during the 
first part of August 1914, at Herschel Island. A few were taken at 
Collinson Point, and at the mouth of the Hula-Hula River August 9 
and 11, 1913. One adult male was taken at the head of Providence 
Bay, Siberia on June 11, 1913. 


PisoBiA FUSCicoLLis (Vieillot). 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER. 

Only two White-rumped Sandpipers were noted during the expedi- 
tion. A female associating with a small flock of Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers was taken June 5, 1914, at Demarcation Point. On June 7, 
a male was shot. It also was with several Semipalmated Sandpipers. 
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Arquatella maritima couesi Ridgway. 

ALEUTIAN SANDPIPER. 

A few were noted at Providence Bay, Siberia and at the south- 
east end of St. Lawrence Island during June 1913, and at East Cape- 
during the middle of July of the same year. Specimens were taken 
at these localities. 


Pelidna alpina PACIFICA Coucs. 

AMERICAN RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. 

As stated by Thayer and Bangs, (Birds of the Arctic coast of East 
Siberia. Proc. N. E. Zool. Club, 1914, 5, p. 17), there appears to be 
three distinct races of the Dunlin, the western European bird being 
the smallest; the North American form the largest; and the East 
Siberian bird intermediate. 

Air. Bangs and I carefully studied our series from Alaska and 
eastern Siberia comparing them with many Dunlin’s taken from 
localities throughout its range. Our results confirmed the above 
statement. The size of the bill is a more constant character than 
coloration. 

Red-backed Sandpipers though common at Point Barrow, where I 
saw them in abundance about the 20th of August, must be very rare 
east of Point Barrow, for we only noted one, a female taken at Collin- 
son Point, August 3, 1913. 

Several were taken on August 30, 1914, at Wainwright Inlet by 
Air. Dixon. 


Pelidna alpina sakhalina (Vieillot). 

EAST SIBERIAN DUNLIN. 

We found this species rare at Providence Bay during June 1913,. 
but quite common on low tundra near East Cape, and Cape Serdze 
during the middle of July 1913. Specimens were secured at these 
localities. Dunlins observed at St. Lawrence Island during the latter 
part of June 1913, were not taken. 
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Gallinago gaelinago (LinnO- 
EUROPEAN snipe. 

The collection contains two purchased specimens, a female and male, 
taken at Copper Island, on April 30, — , and May 8, — , respectively. 

Phalaropus fulicarius (Linne). 

RED PBLVLAROPE. 

We first noted this species in the loose ice off Cape Zhipanov, Kam- 
chatka, May 26, 1913. At St. Lawrence Island it was common east 
of Cape Chibiikak, June 24, on the south side June 25, and at the 
southeast end June 27, 1913. Several were seen at East Cape, July 
14, 1913, at Cape Serdze, July 17, and about the ice eighty miles south 
of Wrangel Island, July 19, 1913. 

At Demarcation Point Red Phalaropes were first seen June 4, 1914, 
two single birds and a pair. At Humphrey Point Mr. Dixon took one 
on June 3. 

Although this species is quite common about Demarcation Point 
only one nest was found. This was on July 4, and the young were just 
picking through the shells. The nest was better built and in a more 
dry location than those of Northern Phalaropes I have found. 

These birds seem to be very erratic in their movements, one day 
being common, another day quite rare. At all times they appear to 
be tamer than Lobipes lobatus. 

Specimens were taken at St. Lawrence Island, Indian Point, Siberia, 
Humphrey Point, Flaxman Island, Alaska. 


Lobipes lobatus (Linne). 

NORTHERN PHALAROPE. 

During the summer of 1913 this species was observed once at 
Providence Bay, Mr. Dixon securing a female June 22. At the 
southeast end of St. Lawrence Island it was quite common on June 27. 

At Collinson Point, x\laska, Northern Phalaropes were common 
on August 3 and 9, 1913. 

These birds arrived paired at Demarcation Point, on May 23, 
1914, quite a large migration arriving the night of ]\Iay 28. 
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Murdoch found Northern Phalaropes very rare at Point Barrow 
only seeing two alive while the Red Phalarope was one of the 
commonest birds. Mcllhenny took only six specimens in 1898 at 
Point Barrow; where a series of eighty-five Red Phalaropes was 
secured. 

East of Point Barrow our experience would indicate that the 
Northern is nearly if not quite as common as the Red Phalarope. 
Like the latter its relative abundance varied greatly from day to day. 

Fresh eggs (four to the set) were taken on June 17 and 21; eggs 
one fourth incubated on June 26, and a set about to hatch on July 9. 
In all cases the nests were very poor, mere hollows in tufts of grass 
lined with a few wisps of the same material, the eggs in two instances 
resting in a quarter of an inch of water. 


Gruidae. 

Grus canadensis (Linne). 

LITTLE BROWN CRANE. 

Two pairs of Little Brown Cranes were nesting on the west side of 
Providence Bay, in June 1913, and two pairs were seen on the south- 
east end of St. Lawrence Island where a pair and one juvenile about 
a week old were taken June 27, 1913. 

Mr. Dixon saw a single bird at Humphrey Point, May 17, 1914. 


Anatidae. 

Olor columbianus (Ord). 

WHISTLING SWAN. 

Two pairs of swans were seen flying past the southeast point of St. 
Lawrence Island, June 28, 1913. 

At Demarcation Point a single ^\^listling Swan flew west June 1, 
1914. On the 28th of the same month an Eskimo killed one of 
these birds ten miles east of Demarcation Point, the unsexed skin of 
which he brought me. Mr. Dixon took a female at Humphrey Point, 
on June 15. 
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Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus (Pallas). 

LESSER SNOW GOOSE. 

This does not seem to be a common species on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska though the spring of 1914 was so foggy that it was impossible 
to carry on observations of birds flying over the tundra back from the 
coast. 

The only Snow Geese seen in 1913 consisted of a flock flying east on 
August 25, about twenty-five miles west of Demarcation Point. 

At this locality the first birds were seen on June 11, 1914, a flock of 
about fifteen flying east. On June 20 about one hundred flew west 
in an evenly formed V. A single bird, a male, was taken June 30. 

Mr. Dixon noted this species at Humphrey Point on June 1, and 
took two females on June 12 and 27, 1914. 

A ship-wrecked sailor who was forced to spend the winter of 1913-14, 
at Point Barrow stated that in June he found the nest of a Snow 
Goose several miles inland from this Point. Mr. Charles Brower, an 
old trader at Point Barrow, and a man of integrity, vouched for this 
statement. 

A pair of Snow Geese was shot at Herschel Island, on May 16, 1914. 

Anser albifrons gambeli Hartlaub. 

WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 

White-fronted Geese were seen by Mr. Dixon at Humphrey Point, 
June 1, 1914. 


Philacte canagica (Sevastianoff). 

EMPEROR goose. 

We found this bird sparingly during June, 1913, at Providence Bay, 
and secured a male shot by an Eskimo at Indian Point on June 5. 

On the south side of St. Lawrence Island during the latter part of 
June we found them abundant, where they were flying to and from 
a marsh by a large lagoon. 

They were very tame, and possessed sufficient curiosity to be 
decoyed by the native method of lying on one’s back and kicking the 
feet in the air. 

We could find no nests. 
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Branta canadensis hutchinsi (Richardson). 
hutchin’s goose. 

In the vicinity of Demarcation Point this species was not common. 

On May 20, 1914, a flock of about thirty was seen far back on the 
tundra flying west. After this date small flocks were occasionally 
seen flWng west until June 7, when a small flock flew east. The last 
Hutchin’s Geese seen were a flock of seven flying east on June 29. 

I think one pair bred about five miles southeast of the Point, but I 
was not able to find the nest. 

A female taken by ^Ir. Dixon at Herschel Island, August 9, 1914, 
has the fresh primaries and middle tail feathers two thirds grown. 
The new feathers on the under surface, back and rump are nearly 
complete in development. 


Branta nigricans (LawTence). 

BLACK BRANT. 

During 1913 w'e saw^ a few" Black Brant near Seymour Narrow's, 
southern Alaska, on April 5. On the west side of Providence Bay, 
Siberia, we saw^ a flock of about twenty June 19. Several were seen 
at Demarcation Point, vSeptember 1. 

During the spring of 1914, the first Brant w'ere seen at Demarcation 
Point, on May 20, a flock of about fifteen flying w'est. Nearly every 
day until the first of June one or more flocks w'ould be seen about tw'o 
miles back from the shore flying w-est. From June 1 to 11 all those 
seen flew" east as though they had been w’aiting W"est of me until con- 
ditions somewhere east were more favorable. After June 11 none 
w"ere seen. 

Specimens w ere taken at Providence Bay, Humphrey, and Demarca- 
tion Points. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linne. 

MALLARD. 

Mallards W"ere common near Wrangel Narrow"s, southern x\laska, 
April 9, 1913. On the 10th and llth of the same month several w-ere 
seen at Kupreanof Island and Glacier Bay respectively. 
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Mareca PENELOPE (Linne). 

EUROPEAN WIDGEON. 

One purchased specimen is in the collection — a male taken at 
Bering Island, in April, 1910. 


Nettion crecca (Linne). 

EUROPEAN TEAL. 

A male was shot on June 6, 1913, at Indian Point, Siberia, but 
unfortunately an Eskimo dog retrieved it. 


Nettion carolinense (Gmelin). 

GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 

Two females and a male were seen at Demarcation Point, on ]\Iay 
23, 1914. I saw no others. 

Mr. Dixon took a pair at Herschel Island, August 9, 1914. 


Dafiuv acuta (Linne). 

PINTAIL. 

We did not find the Pintail a common bird on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska. 

During the summer of 1913 small flocks were occasionally seen 
flying east, the last seen being a flock of four flying east at Demarca- 
tion Point, September. 2. 

During the spring of 1914 the species was first noted on May 24, — , 
a single pair in a pond. From this date until June 1 several pairs 
w^ere to be seen in the \dcinity every day. Then pairs and small 
flocks were seen for several days, the sexes in the flocks about evenly 
divided, though sometimes males predominated. After June 12 I 
seldom saw any Pintails, except an occasional pair flying about. No 
nests were found. 
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Marila marila (Linne). 

SCAUP DUCK. 

A single male was seen on a small pond at Demarcation Point, on 
May 31, 1914. 

Several scaups of some kind were seen near Wrangel Xarrows, 
southern Alaska, April 9, 1913. 


Charitonetta albeola (Linne). 
buffle-head. 

A single specimen was seen in Cross Sound, Alaska, on April 13, 
1913. 


Harelda hyemalis (Linne). 

OLD-SQUAW. 

During the spring and summer of 1913 this species was seen in 
abundance about Bering Sea and the Arctic coast of Alaska. 

At St. Lawrence Island, on June 2, 1913, they were very common 
in pairs and small flocks. When paired the female very often flies 
ahead of the male as does the female eider. A set of six fresh eggs 
was taken at St. LavTcnce Island, June 25, 1913. 

At Humphrey Point, Mr. Dixon first saw Old-squaw on May 20; 
I did not note them at Demarcation Point until May 24. 

Although they were quite common during June I found no nests, 
but I am convinced that some must have bred near by. Mr. Dixon 
found them breeding at Humphrey Point. 

Throughout June the males could be found in every stage of 
plumage change. Two males taken on June 22, showed one in full 
summer plumage, and the other with the winter dress but little 
changed. 

From July 5 until I left Demarcation Point males were constantly 
arriving in small flocks from the east and collecting in Demarcation 
Bay where they were no doubt about to moult, for at Cross Island on 
July 27, 1913, we found many male Old-squaw unable to fly owing to 
moulted primaries. 
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Histrionicus histrionicus pacificus, subsp. nov. 

WESTERN HARLEQUIN DUCK. 

Type . — Adult male, no. 66786, M. C. Z. Cape Shipunski, Kam- 
chatka, collected May 22, 1913, by Joseph Dixon. Orig. no. 3075. 

Characters . — Male Harlequin Ducks from the Pacific differ from 
Atlantic birds in being larger, with heavier bills, and in the coloration 
of the crown. In the Pacific bird the chestnut stripes on each side of 
the crown do not extend so far forward, and the color is not nearly 
so rich, having a washed-out appearance. The transition from 
chestnut to white is also much more gradual. 

Measurements . — Type, adult male: wing 208; tarsus 39 ; culmen27. 

“ female: “ 185; “ 37.5; “ 27. 

All Pacific coast specimens appear to be constant in these characters. 
A male from the Big Horn iMoim tains, IMontana, collection of William 
Brewster, no. 5666, shows intergradation of color on the crown but is 
clearly referable to the Pacific form. 

We noted a few of these birds at the following localities: — Semidi 
Islands, Alaska, April 19, 1913, King Cove, Alaskan Peninsula, April 
22, 1913, Avatcha Bay, Kamchatka, May 10, 1913, Cape Shipunski, 
Kamchatka, May 21, 1913, Cape Zhipanov, Kamchatka, May 25, 
1913, and Providence Bay, Siberia during the first three weeks of 
June 1913. 


Oedemia AMERICANA Swainson. 

SCOTER. 

This species was only noted on one occasion, a few being seen at Cape 
Shipunski, May 22, 1913. 


Oedemia deglandi dixoni, subsp. nov. 
dixon’s white-winged scoter. 

Type . — Adult male, no. 66787 M. C. Z. Humphrey Point, Arctic 
Alaska, collected June 13, 1914, by Joseph Dixon. Orig. no. 3697. 

Characters . — Similar to deglandi, with the exception of the size 
and shape of bill, which in dixoni is shorter and broader in proportion 
to its length and more blunt at the tip, with the angles from its greatest 
width to the tip more abrupt. 
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The female averages a more blunt bill, but this character is not so 
marked as in the male. 

On examining a large series of White-winged Scoters from both 
sides of the continent there is no difficulty in separatingjAtlantic and 
Pacific birds by means of this character of the bill. 

This subspecies I dedicate to Mr. Joseph Dixon of Escondido, 
California, an untiring worker in the field, and a loyal companion in 
the wilderness wffiere the best laid plans at times miscarry. 


Fig. 1. — BUI of Oedemia deglandi dixoni Brooks. — Arctic Alaska. 

Fig. 2. — Bill of Oedemia deglandi deglandi Bonaparte. — Massachusetts. 


This is an uncommon species on the north coast of Alaska. At 
Demarcation Point none were seen until June 25, 1914, a single bird 
on the Bay. An Eskimo brought me the unsexed skin of a specimen 
shot by him on June 2S about ten miles east of the Point. On July 
12 about fifteen were in the Bay associated with approximately the 
same number of perspicillata, A male was taken from this flock. 


On July 12, 1914, two flocks each containing about thirty individuals 
were flying over Demarcation Bay, and in the Bay were some fifteen 
with about the same number of White-winged Scoter. 

At Humphrey Point a male was taken by ]\Ir. Dixon June 22, 1914. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Oedemia perspicill.\ta (Linne). 


SURF SCOTER. 
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POLYSTICTA STELLERI (Pallas). 

stellar’s eider. 

A few Stellar’s Eiders were seen at Cape Shipunski, May 23, 1913, 
At Providence Bay they were quite common in flocks during the first 
three weeks of June 1913, and at East Cape, on June 7. On the 
south side of St. Lawrence Island a number of large flocks were about 
on June 25, 1913. These flocks consisted mostly of males, and the 
birds keeping in shallow water close to the beach were so massed that 
no space of water could be seen between them. We found no nests, but 
had little time at our disposal to devote to this branch of field work. 

At Humphrey Point Mr. Dixon found a number of these birds, and 
secured a good series between June 12 and July 7. At Demarcation 
Point I saw on June 8, 1915, only one bird, a female sitting on the 
bank of a small pond in company with a pair of Old-squaw. 

Arctonetta fischeri (Brandt). 
spectacled eider. 

This species was only observed at St. Lawrence Island, and Hum- 
phrey Point. On the south side at the former locality three specimens 
were taken from a small flock on June 25, 1913. 

At Humphrey Point, Air. Dixon secured five on June 12 and 26, 
1914. 


SoMATERiA SPECTABiLis (Linne). 

KING EIDER. 

King Eiders were common about Cape Chibukak, St. Lawrence 
Island, in pairs and small flocks, on June 2, 1913. They were quite 
common at Providence Bay early in June, and a few were seen at East 
Cape, on June 7, 1913. 

At Cape Serdze enormous flocks were flying east, on July 16, 1913. 

Air. Dixon found this species breeding sparingly at Humphrey 
Point where it arrived on Alay 15, 1914. 

I found no nests at Demarcation Point nor did I see a bird until 
June 7. From this date I saw King Eiders about every other day but 
very sparingly and never paired; generally a male with three or four 
females or vice versa. 
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Once I found this species courting. On June 14 when approaching 
a small lagoon but still unable to see it owing to a slight elevation 
of the tundra before me, I heard a strange sound on the other side of 
the elevation. This peculiar noise came in series of three “ Urrr- 
urrr-URRR,’’ the last being the loudest, a sort of drumming call 
as when one expels air forcibly through the mouth with the tongue 
lightly pressed against the palate. I had heard this noise once before 
during the winter made by an Eskimo and used with indifferent 
results for encouraging his dog team. I thought this call was an 
invention of his ovti at the time, but when in sight of the lagoon 
I found that the disturbance came from a small flock of King Eiders, 
three females and five males. They were on the beach and three 
males were squatted in a triangle about a female, each about a yard 
from her. They did much neck-stretching as many male ducks do 
in the spring, and frequently bowed the head forward. The males 
constantly uttered the above drumming note. During this time the 
female was very indifferent to the attentions of her suitors doing 
nothing more than occasionally extending her head towards one of 
them. After a brief period of these tactics, one or more of the males 
would enter the water and bathe vigorously with much bowing of 
heads and stretching of necks, to return to the beach in a few moments 
and repeat the foregoing performance. Finally they all took wing 
uttering the croaking sound similar to the Pacific Eider. 

By the middle of July a few small flocks of males were seen flying 
west. 


SoMATERiA V-NIGRA Gray. 

PACIFIC EIDER. 

Pacific Eiders were first noted at the Semidi Islands, Alaska, on 
xApril 18, 1913. x\t St. Lawrence Island early in June they were 
common in pairs. At Providence Bay we found a number of nests 
of this species containing fresh eggs on June 19 and 20. The birds 
were very tame, always flying low and often passing close to one, 
The male always flies a few feet behind the female, and as a rule is 
uttering its characteristic guttural note, the only sound I have heard 
them make. 

At Demarcation Point on September 1, 1913, a juvenile in the down 
was taken, and another with the scapulars and sides of back feathered. 

At this Point in the spring of 1914 the first Pacific Eider, a single 
male, arrived May 26. They were rare and only occasionally seen 
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and then but two or three flying east. No doubt they all went along 
the off shore “ leads ” for they bred abundantly east of the Mackenzie 
River delta. 

The first males began going west on July 2. 

A male taken by Mr. Dixon on August 9, at Herschel Island has 
the eclipse plumage about one third developed on the head, neck, 
breast, and back. 


Merges serrator Linne. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 

A rare bird on the Arctic coast of Alaska. At Humphrey Point 
Mr. Dixon took two males, on June 24 and July 1, 1914. 

At Demarcation Point an Eskimo brought me a male killed on 
June 10, ten miles east of the Point. A male was seen at the Point 
on June IS, a pair June 21, and a male on June 28. Four males and 
two females were observed in Demarcation Bay, July 12. 

Three juveniles in the down were taken by Mr. Dixon on August 3, 
1914, on the mainland opposite Herschel Island. 


Phalacrocoracidae. 

PlIALACROCORAX PELAGICUS PELAGICUS Pallas. 

PELAGIC CORMORANT. 

Pelagic Cormorants were abundant at Copper Island, May 6, 1913, 
and quite common at the mouth of Providence Bay, in June. 

At St. Lawrence Island they were beginning to lay by June 2, 1913, 
and eggs in an advanced state of incubation were taken at this Island, 
on June 28. 


Phalacrocorax urile (Gmelin). 

RED-FACED CORMORANT. 

This species was positively identified only at Avatcha Bay, May 10, 
1913, and at Cape Shipunski where a male was taken May 25, 1913. 
Only a few were seen. 
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Falconidae. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis (Gmelin). 

ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. 

I have a female shot at Herschel Island, May 21, 1914, by Mr. J. 
Heard, Jr. It contained an ovary measuring seven eighths of an 
inch. Mr. Heard found these birds very common at Herschel Island 
when he took this specimen. 

Mr. Dixon noted this species at Humphrey Point, on May 13, and 
I saw a single specimen at Demarcation Point, on May 24. 


Haliaeetus albicilla brooksi (Hume). 

EASTERN GRAY SEA EAGLE. 

At Cape Shipunski, on May 22, 1913, three eagles were seen, two 
with white tails, and one in brown plumage. 


Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus C. H. Townsend. 

ALASKLAN BALD EAGLE. 

Bald Eagles were common in southeastern Alaska in April, 1913. 
Nests were found on Woewodsky Island and on the North Semidi 
Island. 


Thalassaetus pelagicus (Pallas). 

KAMCHATKAN SEA EAGLE. 

Two very large eagles were seen near the mouth of Avatcha Bay, 
May 10, 1913. No doubt they were this form. 

The collection contains an adult male acquired by purchase. 


Falco peregrinus pealei Ridgway. 
peale’s falcon. 

We did not see this bird, but secured a pair taken at C opper Island 
by Dr. I. S. Kalinin, April 10 and 12, 1913, and a female from Bering 
Island. 
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A duck hawk seen flying across the tundra at Demarcation Point, 
June 10, 1914, was probably F. lieregriniis anaium Bonaparte. 


Falco columbarius columbarius Linne. 

PIGEON lEAWK. 

One was seen at Demarcation Point, May 31, 1914 . 


Strigidae. 

Asio flammeus flammeus (Pontoppidan). 

SHORT-EARED OWL. 

Short-eared Owls were quite comm'on in the vicinity of Demarca- 
tion and Humphrey Points arriving at the former Point, on May 12. 
We could find no nests. 


Nyctea nyctea (Linne). 

SNOWY OWL. 

Snowy Owls were seen at Cape Serdze, July 17, 1913, and Big 
Diomede Island, June 25, 1913. 

On the north coast of Alaska these birds are quite common in sum- 
mer but scattered, each pair apparently having its own hunting 
ground. 

A single bird was seen at Humphrey Point, December 5, 1913, 
flying low over the tundra in the noon twilight. 

None were noted in the spring of 1914 at Demarcation Point until 
a single bird appeared on iMay 2. From that time until I left two or 
three birds would be seen every day but I could find no nest. 

Snowy Owls are very shy and were best taken by means of traps set 
on poles. Their natural shyness is no doubt augmented by being 
constantly pursued by Eskimos who think their flesh a great delicacy. 
I attempted to eat a Snowy Owl that I captured but found it the most 
loathsome meat I have ever tasted, infinitely worse than fox. 

Practically all the Short-eared Owls I trapped were eaten imme- 
diately by Snowy Owls so keen is their sight. 
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Hirundinidae. 

IlRIDOPROCNE BICOLOR (Vieillot). 

TREE SWALLOW. 

An Eskimo brought me a male Tree Swallow that he killed on the 
roof of his igloo ten miles east of Demarcation Point, June 7, 1914. 

Troglodytidae. 

Nannus hiemalis pallescens (Ridgway). 

COMMANDER ISLAND WREN. 

A specimen taken at Copper Island by Dr. I. S. Kalinin, August 
25, 1912, is in the collection. 

Nannus hiemalis pacificus (Baird). 
western winter wren. 

A single specimen was seen and taken at Woewodsky Island, south- 
east Alaska, April 9, 1913. 

Nannus hiemalis semidiensis, subsp. nov. 

SEMIDI WINTER WREN. 

Type . — Adult male, no. 66711 M. C. Z. Choyiet Island, Semidi 
Islands, Alaska, collected April 18, 1913, by W. S. Brooks. 

Characters . — Similar to N. alascensis, but less rufescent, especially 
above; bill longer. 

Measurements . — Type, adult male: wing, 52; tail, 34; tarsus, 18; 
bill, 16. 

Adult male. North Semidi Island, April 19, 1913, J. Dixon: wing, 
51.5; tail, 32.5; tarsus, 19; bill, 16. 

Turdidae. 

Planesticus migratorius caurinus Grinnell. 

Several were seen about Glacier Bay, Alaska, April 11, 1913, and 
two on Inian Island, Cross Sound, Alaska, April 13. 
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IxOREUS NAEVIUS NAEVIUS (GmeHn). 

VARIED THRUSH. 

Two Varied Thrushes w’^ere seen at Point Gustavus, Glacier Bay, 
Alaska, on April 11, 1913, and one on Inian Island, Cross Sound, 
Alaska, April 13. 


Turdus obscurus (Gmelin). 

In the collection are two purchased specimens, a male taken at 
Copper Island, May 26, — , and a female from the same locality taken 
May 20, — . 


Calliope calliope camtschatkensis (Gmelin). 

Two males taken at Copper Island, May 17 and 18, — . Purchased. 

Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe (Linne). 

WHEATEAR. 

Specimens w^ere taken at the head of Providence Bay and East Cape 
during the first half of June, 1913. They were not common and 
exceedingly wild. 

Paridae. 

Penthestes rufescens rufescens (J. K. Townsend). 

CHESTNUT-BACKED CHICKADEE. 

A few Chestnut-backed Chickadees were seen at Woewodsky, and 
Kupreanof Islands, Alaska, April 9 and 10, 1913, and about Glacier 
Bay, April 11. 


Sylviidae. 

Regulus satrapa olivaceus Baird. 

WESTERN GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 

This species was common about Kupreanof Island and Glacier Bay, 
Alaska, April 10 and 11, 1913. 
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Certhiidae. 

Certhia familiaris MONTANA Ridgway. 

ROCKY mountain CREEPER. 

A female was taken at Point Gustavus, Glacier Bay, Alaska, April 
11, 1913. 

INIniotiltidae. 

Dendroica magnolia (Wilson). 
magnolia warbler. 

A female? Magnolia Warbler was found dead on the sand spit at 
Humphrey Point, Alaska, October 1, 1913. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis Ridgway. 
grinnell’s water thrush. 

A male taken at Demarcation Point, May 17, 1914. 


Motacillidae. 

Motacilla ocularis Swinhoe. 
swinhoe’s wagtail. 

Several Swinhoe’s Wagtails were seen at Providence Bay, on June 
5, 1913, and two males secured. 


Motacilla lugens Kittlitz. 

black-backed KAMCHATKAN WAGTAIL. 

At Cape Shipunski, on April 21 and 22, 1913, we saw a number of 
this Wagtail about the cliffs and stony beaches and four males and a 
female were taken. Deep snow covered the land making these frail 
little birds appear singularly out of place. 
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Motacilk\ boarula melanope Pallas. 

A male taken at Copper Island, May 20, — , was purchased. 

Budytes flavus simillimus Hartert. 

KAMCHATKAN YELLOW WAGTAIL. 

single Yellow Wagtail was seen at Cape Shipunski, May 21, 1913. 

On June 14 and 19, 1913, three males and two females were taken 
at Providence Bay. Two of the males are typical simillimus, but 
the rest show intermediate characters with B. /. alascensis, but are 
still of a sufficiently bright yellow on the underparts to refer them to 
simillimus. 

Clark in his paper on The birds collected and observed during 
the cruise of the United States fisheries steamer Albatross in the 
North Pacific Ocean, and in the Bering, Okhotsk, Japan, and East- 
ern Seas, from April to December, 1906, (Proc. U. S. Nat. ]\Ius., 
1910, 38, p. 71), states that two examples from Plover Bay, which is 
a small bay near the mouth of Providence Bay, appeared to be inter- 
mediate; one being nearer alascensis, the other nearer simillimus. 

Anthus cervinus (Pallas). 

RED-THROATED PIPIT. 

A few Red-throated Pipits were observed and taken at Providence 
Bay, June 20 and 21, 1913, and at Indian Point, June 4 and 7, 1913. 


Anthus rubescens (Tunstall). 

PIPIT. 

Mr. Dixon took three males at Herschel Island, August 9 and 1 1 , 
1914. 

Anthus gustavi Swinhoe. 

SCHLEGEL’s TITLARK. 

A pair taken at Copper Island, on May 26, — , was purchased. 
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Alaudidae. 

Otocoris alpestris arcticola Oberholser. 
pallid horned lark. 

The first arrival at Demarcation Point was a single male on May 6, 
1914. Two females were taken on May 13 and 14. After this date 
none were seen until June 7, when a pair was noted. They could not 
be found again. 

Mr. Dixon observed a Pallid Horned Lark, on May 7, at Humphrey 
Point, and took a male at Herschel Island, August 11, 1914. 

Fringillidae. 

Fringilla montifringilla Linne. 

A male taken at Copper Island, May 4, — , was purchased. 

Spinus pinus pinus (Wilson). 

PINE SISKIN. 

Two males were taken April 10, 1913, at Kupreanof Island, Alaska. 

Acanthis holboelli (Brehm). 
holboll’s redpoll. 

Several Holboirs Redpoll’s were seen near Petropavlovsk, May 19, 
1913, and specimens taken. Specimens were also taken at East Cape 
and Big Diomede Island, June 14 and 15, 1913, and at St. Lawrence 
Island, June 27, 1913. At the latter place a breeding female was 
secured. 


Acanthis hornemanni exilipes (Coues). 

HOARY REDPOLL. 

The first Hoary Redpoll seen at Demarcation Point was a male, on 
May 24, 1914. During the rest of the month a few pairs were noted. 
On June 1, a flock of about twenty was about some ruined igloos on 
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the sand spit. From this date to June 25, an occasional Hoary 
Redpoll was to be seen but no nest was found. 

At Humphrey Point Mr. Dixon noted them May 13. He also 
took a male at Herschel Island, on August 16, 1914. 

We also have a purchased male taken at Copper Island, April 23, — . 

Leucosticte griseonucha griseoxucha (Brandt). 

ALEUTIAN ROSY FINCH. 

A few were seen on the Semidi Islands, April IS and 19, 1913, and a 
series of specimens taken. 

Leucosticte griseonucha maxima, subsp. nov. 

COMMANDER ROSY FINCH. 

Type. — Adult male no. 66,725 M. C. Z. Copper Island, Commander 
Islands, collected May 7, 1913, by Joseph Dixon. Orig. no. 3057. 

Characters. — Similar to L. griseonucha griseonucha but larger, and 
darker on breast, lower throat, and interscapulars, especially on the 
breast and lower throat. 

Measurements. — Type, adult male: — wing, 123; tail, 79; tarsus, 
24; bill, 14.5. 

Another male taken iMay 3, affords the following measurements: — 
wing, 122; tail, 81; tarsus, 24; bill, 14. 

Ridgway in the Birds of North and ^Middle America, 1, p. 73, gives 
measurements of rosy finches from the Commander, Aleutian, and 
Pribilof Islands. The Commander Islands specimens average larger. 
Leucosticte griseonucha ma.xima is an insular form constantly larger 
than L. griseonucha griseonucha from other localities justifying at least 
subspecific separation. 

Leucosticte brunneinuch.\ (Brandt). 

Several were seen about Petropavlovsk, on May 19, 1913, and a 
male taken. 

Carpodacus erythrina roseata (Hodgson). 

Five specimens of this species, three red males and two females. 
Copper Island, May IS to June 5, — were purchased. 
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Carpodacus erythrina grcbnitskii Stejn. was described from two very 
brightly colored males. The three males from Copper Island are not 
unusually bright red; indeed a majority of the specimens (Coll. 
M. C. Z.) from India and western Szechwan taken in the spring and 
early summer are more intense red than these Copper Island males. 
Hartert (Vogel der Palaarktischen fauna) doubted the validity of 
grebnitskii and from a study of our material I think his doubt well 
founded. 


Loxia curvirostra sitkensis GrinnelL 

SITKA CROSSBILL. 

Two males and three females were taken at Woewodsky Island, 
Alaska, on April 9, 1913, and a female at Kupreanof Island, April 10, 
1913. 

Examination of this series and other specimens in the M. C. Z. from 
the same general locality leads me to believe that sitkensis of Grinnell 
is a tenable subspecies, and I refer our series to this form. 

Though I have no red specimens, those in “immature” plumage 
are rather more yellow than birds from the east, and all average notice- 
ably smaller. 


Loxia leucoptera Gmelin. 

WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 

A male, the only one seen, was taken at Point Gustavus, Glacier 
Bay, Alaska, April 11, 1913. 


Pyrrhula pyrrhuu\ kamtschatica (Taczanowski). 

K.\MCIL\TIL\N BULLFINCH. 

Our collection contains a male and female of this species taken at 
Copper Island, May 21 and 25, — . 


Emberiza pallasi (Cabanis). 

A single female taken at Copper Island, May 21, — , is in the col- 
lection. 
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Emberiza rustica Pallas. 

A few were seen and two females taken at Cape Zhipanov, May 25, 
1913. They were exceedingly shy and the deep snow rendered their 
capture most difficult. 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis (Linne). 

SNOW BUNTING. 

Snow Buntings though never so abundant as Longspurs were seen 
at nearly all the places visited by the expedition. 

A few were noted on the Semidi Islands, April 19, 1913, and at King 
Cove on the Alaskan Peninsula, April 22. At East C^,pe and Provi- 
dence Bay they were quite common and breeding in June of the same 
year. At the latter place a set of six eggs beginning to incubate 
was taken on June 19. The nest was under a pile of loose rocks aver- 
aging the size of one’s head, and before securing the nest we were 
forced to remove perhaps two hundred pounds of stone. On June 15 
two nests, one containing five eggs, the other six, were found on Big 
Diomede Island. One nest was situated as far as one could reach 
under a shelving boulder, and the other in a deep crevice between two 
rocks. Both were well made of grass lined with feathers. 

At St. Lawrence Island this was a common bird in June, and at 
Cape Serdze a few were noted July 17 and 18, 1913, where we found 
young birds able to fly. 

They were common at Collinson Point on August 3, 1913, but 
returning on the ninth vve found them greatly diminished in numbers. 

Our latest record for the Arctic coast of Alaska is that of a female 
taken at Humphrey Point, on September 27, 1913. 

At Humphrey Point Mr. Dixon found Snow Buntings breeding 
sparingly the first arrivals being noted jMay 1, 1914. 

The first arrivals reached Demarcation Point, May 4, a flock of 
nine apparently all males, and two that were taken proved to be very 
fat. Two or three were seen nearly every day until the fifteenth 
when fourteen were noted. On May 16 about twenty were near the 
camp and on May 17 a flock of about one hundred and fifty contain- 
ing both sexes; these were A'ery shy. 

After this date only a few remained in the vicinity, not more than 
seven or eight pairs breeding within a radius of four or five miles of the 
Point. 
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Up to May 20, quite a few still retained winter plumage, but none 
in this plumage were seen after May 25. 

On the north coast of Alaska these birds nest equally in hollow drift- 
wood logs on the beach or in ruined igloos, and in dark sheltered 
pockets under the overhanging sod of the cutbanks near the shore. 
Two conditions they seem to require, a dark sheltered nook for the 
nest and the site must be close to the shore of a bay or the ocean. 

No eggs were found until June 28. This proved to be a set of seven, 
the largest I have seen and incubation was well started. This nest 
was in a hollow log on a sand spit and was composed largely of white 
fox hair with a lining of white ptarmigan feathers. On tearing the 
log to pieces to reach this nest I found a last year’s one also composed 
of the same material. The female that I disturbed from the nest, was 
like other Snow Buntings very fearless and loath to leave her eggs 
uncovered, for she would return to them when I was beside the log. 

On July 3 two sets of five eggs were found, one about to hatch and 
the other perhaps one third incubated. Both nests were in pockets 
under overhanging sod on the bank by the beach and were well made 
of fine grass lined with caribou hairs, presumably taken from a nearby 
abandoned Eskimo camp site. 

Four eggs too advanced to save were found in a driftwood log on 
July 8, and on July 14 a nest was found containing young about ten 
days old. 

Mr. Dixon took young birds at Humphrey Point, July 12, 1914, and 
at Herschel Island, July 30. 

Plectrophenax nivalis townsendi Ridgway. 

PRIBILOF SNOW BUNTING. 

We did not see any Pribilof Snow Buntings, and have only a pur- 
chased specimen, a male taken at Copper Island, on June 5, — . 

Calcarius lapponicus aiascensis Ridgway. 

ALASKA LONGSPUR. 

Were it not for this gentle, sweet-singing little bird the tremendous 
wastes of Arctic tundra would be far more desolate than now. Tramp- 
ing day after day over the soft mosses where everything looks alike 
and one never seems to get anywhere, the other sounds that are most 
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conspicuous are the wild cries of loons and the dreary wailing of white 
foxes, both of which add to the monotony and desolation of a country 
already dreary enough. The Alaska Longspur with its simple liquid 
melody heard on every side in June adds a cheer to one’s existence and 
forms a link between the northern barrens and more favored climes 
where pleasing bird songs are the rule and not the exception. 

The first Alaska Longspur seen was a single female taken at the 
Semidi Islands, April 19, 1913. They were quite common during 
June 1913, at Providence Bay, East Cape, and St. Lawrence Island, 
though we failed to find any nests. A few were noted at Cape Serdze, 
July 17 and 18, and on July 23, several young birds were flying about 
at Cape Lisburne, Alaska. They were common at Collinson Point, 
August 3 and 9, 1913. The last bird noted was a female shot at 
Demarcation Point, on September 2, 1913. 

The first Alaska Longspur seen at Demarcation Point in the spring 
of 1914 was a single male on May 14. No more were seen until May 
21, when about twenty males and tw'o females w^ere found sporad- 
ically. On May 23 Alaska Longspurs were abundant and a few 
pairs were noted, though males w'ere greatly in the majority. They 
w^ere also abundant on the following day and for the first time singing 
everywhere. By May 27 all the Alaska Longspurs seen were paired 
and immediately nest-building commenced, a task apparently falling 
exclusively to the female. The nests were made of dried grass and 
varied considerably in size and neatness of construction, but invari- 
ably were lined w ith the discarded w inter plumage of ptarmigan. On 
the tundra about Demarcation Point there are many furrow^s, due I 
imagine to the action of frost. Along the sides of these furrows where 
the overhanging grass offers concealment one finds most of the nests 
though they are occasionally found in grass tufts on the more level 
ground. 

Full complements of fresh eggs were found by June 7 and from this 
date until June 19. Young just hatched w^ere found on June 27 and 
young able to fly July 3. This illustrates w’ell the extraordinary 
rapidity with w'hich birds breed in the far north, young able to fly 
being found forty-three days after the first females arrived. 

Alaska Longspurs seem more prone to inactivity at night than other 
Arctic birds. Every night when the sun had dipped closer to the northern 
horizon and the temperature had fallen, a dozen or more of these birds 
were accustomed to squat behind various bits of wood, and the posts 
of a cache in front of my camp. Here they would remain from about 
eleven in the evening until two or three o’clock in the morning. If the 
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constant crying of loons were any criterion one would infer that these 
birds were constantly on the alert throughout the eight weeks of 
continual sunlight. 

Mr. Dixon found Alaska Longspurs abundant at Herschel Island 
early in August. 


Calcarius lapponicus coloratus Ridgway. 
commander island longspur. 

One male was taken at Copper Island, May 7, 1913. We saw no 
others. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus Bonaparte. 
western savannah sparrow. 

A female, the only Savannah Sparrow seen, alighted on the roof of 
my camp on the night of June 5, 1914, and was secured. 

JuNCO hyemalis hyemalis (Linne). 
slate-colored JUNCO. 

On October 1, 1913, a single female was secured at Humphrey Point. 
JuNCO hyemalis oregonus (J. K. Townsend). 

OREGON JUNCO. 

We secured a female on April 10, 1913, at Kupreanof Island, Alaska. 

Spizella monticola ochracea Brewster. 
western tree sparrow. 

Mr. Dixon took a juvenile Western Tree Sparrow at the mouth of 
the Firth River opposite Herschel Island, August 1, 1914. 
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ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS GAMBELII (Nuttall). 

gambel’s sparrow. 

At 1.30 A.M. on the morning of May 17, 1914, two males, the only 
GambePs Sparrows seen, were taken at the door of the camp. On this 
night the midnight sun was first seen. 

Melospiza melodia RUFINA (Bonaparte). 

SOOTY SONG SPARROW. 

A male was taken at Woewodsky Island, Alaska, April 9, 1913. 

Melospiza melodia caurina Ridgway. 

YAKUTAT SONG SPARROW. 

Three males were shot at Woewodsky Island, April 9, 1913. This 
locality is south of the breeding range of this subspecies. 

]Melospiza melodia sanaka IVIcGregor. 

ALEUTIAN SONG SPARROW. 

Several Aleutian Song Sparrows were taken on the Semidi Islands, 
Alaska, April 18 and 19, 1913. 

Passerella iliaca townsendi (Audubon). 

Townsend’s fox sparrow. 

A single female was taken at Woewodsky Island, April 9, 1913. 

ICTERIDAE. 

Euphagus CAROLINES (Muller). 

RUSTY BLACKBIRD. 

Mr. Dixon took a female Rusty Blackbird at Indian Point, Siberia, 
on June 7, 1913. Indian Point is the most barren spot we saw on the 
Chukchi Peninsula. This is undoubtedly the first Asiatic record for 
the species. 
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Corvidae. 

CORVUS CORAX BEHRINGIANUS Dybovvski. 

COMMANDER ISLAND RAVEN. 

After a careful study of Ravens from Copper Island and John How- 
land Bay, East Siberia, I am unable to detect the slightest difference 
between the birds and refer both to hchringianm. The characters 
of kamtschaticus also appear unsatisfactory. 

As Hartert suggests in Die Vogel der palaarktischen Fauna, that 
Conus corax sihiricus, ussurianus, kamtschaticus, and hehringianus muy 
be the same, for the characters are variable and very unsatisfactory. 
If such is the case, the name kamtschaticus of Dybowski should be 
used. This form is intermediate in characters but not in range, be- 
tween corax and tibctanus of Hodgson. 

Corvus corax principalis from Alaska differs from our series of 
behringianus in having a slightly more slender and less deep bill, but 
the difference is slight ; in fact it is often extremely difficult to separate 
American from European specimens. 

The ravens seen but not taken by Koren on the Arctic coast of 
Siberia 1914, may have been behringianus instead of sibiricus as sug- 
gested by Thayer and Bangs (Proc. N. E. Zool. Club, 1914, 85, p. 478).. 

Corvus corax principalis Ridgway. 

NORTHERN RAVEN. 

The Northern Raven was seen sparingly during the spring of 1914, at 
Demarcation Point, their first arrival on the Arctic shore being April 
28. After this date two or three were noted during our daily excur- 
sions until May 21, when they disappeared, no doubt to breed back 
in the mountains. On the north coast of Alaska they are exceedingly 
wild, and we were unable to secure any. 

Nucifraga caryocatactes japonicus Hartert. 

Two specimens in worn plumage taken at Petropavlovsk, May 19, 
1913. They are typical japonicus, and others noted about the town 
did not appear any darker in coloration. 

Our observations lead me to infer that the dark form kamchatkensis 
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of Barrett-Hamilton may have been described from an abnormally 
dark or melanistic japonicus. 

Ferisoreus canadensis fumifrons Ridgway. 

ALASKA JAY. 

A single Alaska Jay was seen at Demarcation Point, September 
1, 1913. 


Cyanocitta stelleri stelleri (Gmelin). 
steller’s jay. 


Two Stellar’s Jays were seen on Inian Island, Cross Sound, Alaska, 
April 13, 1913. 


